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Translated from the French version of the Baroness Crombrugghe, by E. P. P. 


Aw Eternal and unique law governs all things. Exter- 
nally, it is manifested in nature; internally, it is revealed in 
intelligence, and in the union of nature and intelligence. It 
is revealed in life in a clear and precise manner. The soul. 
and mind of man recognize its necessity; it cannot not be; 
it is self-evident. By the interior of beings and things, it 
brings man to know their exterior, as it makes use of their 
exterior, to demonstrate their interior. 

This law that governs all things, necessarily has for basis 
a unity, acting in all, whose principle is true, clear, active, 
conscious to itself (conscient), therefore eternal. The law 
which causes this unity to be accepted, whether by faith or 
examination, has been, and always will be recognized and 
consented to, by every attentive soul, and every educated 
intelligence. Tuis uNITY 1s Gop. Every thing proceeds 
from God, only ; God is the one principle of every thing. 

The end or destination of each thing is to express (publier 
au dehors) its own being, the working of God in it, how the 
latter is confounded with it, and, at the same time, makes 
God known. The vocation of man, considered as a reason- 
able intelligence, is to let his own being act by manifesting 
God, who works within him; to make God known; to ac- 
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quire knowledge of his own true destiny, and accomplish it 
in all liberty and spontaneity. 

The education of man is nothing else than the way or 
means which conducts the intelligent, reasonable, and self- 
conscious being, to exercise, develop, and manifest the ele- 
ment of life that he possesses in himself. Its aim is to bring, 
by knowledge of this eternal law, and the principles it in- 
volves, every intelligent, reasonable, and self-conscious being 
to know his true vocation, and fulfil it, spontaneously and 
freely. 

The whole art of education, therefore, is founded upon a 
profound knowledge and exercise of this law, which alone 
conducts to development and expansion of the intelligent 
being, and alone can lead him to accomplish his destiny. 

The end of education is to form man to a pure and holy 
life according to his, vocation; in a word, to teach him wis- 
dom. 

Wisdom is the culminating point toward which should 
tend all the efforts of man; it is the sublimest portal of his 
destiny. The double action of wisdom consists in man’s 
educating himself by educating others, with conscience, lib- 
erty, and spontaneity. Wisdom has been exercised by the 
individual being since the first appearance of men upon 
earth ; it showed itself with the first manifestation of human 
consciousness; it has revealed itself ever since, as a necessity 
of the human race; and by that title, it is to be listened to 
and obeyed. By wisdom alone can man obtain the legitimate 
satisfaction of his wants external and internal; by wisdom 
alone find happiness. 

It is necessary that the whole being of man be developed 
with consciousness of his origin, that he may educate his soul 
to the knowledge of his future life, and know how to mani- 
fest it in himself while he is still upon earth. 

The education and instruction which man receives, ought 
to reveal to him the divine, spiritual, eternal action in nature, 
and unfold to his mind, as well as to his eyes, those laws of 
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reciprocity which govern nature and man by uniting them to 
each other. Education and instruction should lead man to 
recognize that both the principle of his own existence and 
that of nature, rest in God; and that it is man’s duty to man- 
ifest this principle by his entire life. 

Education should bring man to know himself well; to live 
in peace with nature, and in union with God; therefore, it 
must first educate him to the knowledge of God, of general 
humanity, and of nature, external and internal. Afterwards, 
itshould give him the means of uniting himself to God, by 
proposing to him the model of a life, faithful, pure, and holy. 

[To be continued.] 


GLIMPSES OF PSYCHOLOGY.— No. 2. 


We have spoken of the evidences of the xsthetic being 


found in the mysterious depths of human personality, pre- 
existent to the individual understanding (which is a growth 
in time); and that, without there were this esthetic being, 
underlying all individual consciousness, there would be no 
standard of human virtue or art. 

This xsthetic person has also (previous to the develop- 
ment of the understanding, which makes the synthesis of 
himself and nature) an impulsive force, instinct with the 
desire to change his conditions. Man does not appear in the 
world merely as sensibility to enjoyment and suffering; but 
as veritable force, as well, whose action must produce an 
effect either orderly or disorderly. 

The material universe is composed of forces, limiting in a 
measure personal force. All material forces are uniform, and 
necessary and correlative in their action, which is impressed 
upon them from without themselves. Man alone is self- 
active, and may clash with the other forces to his own pain, 
and he will often do so, until by knowledge of them he can 
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harmonize with them,.and make them his own instrumen- 
tality to satisfy his esthetic nature. We call this self-activity 
of man, which is in such vital union with his sensibility, the 
human will, and it makes the personal life of every one to 
learn this self-activity of his, in its differences from and rela- 
tions to all other forces, as he can only do perfectly by keeping 
in intellectual and sympathetic social relation with other 
esthetic persons. In every individual case, he finds himself 
in these relations with fellow beings who have more or less 
of the knowledge he has not; and some of them have all the 
responsibility of his actions until he has begun to know him- 
self in discrimination from the material universe and its fixed 
relations and laws, which serve as a fulcrum for his own 
effective action among them. The one central unity whose 
zsthetic being and will are inclusive of himself and fellow 
beings as subject, on the one hand, and of the material uni- 
verse as object, on the other, is God. 

The absoluteness of man as a force, is no less certain be- 
cause he is finite and not omnipotent. God is the omnipotent 
maker of the material universe, but man is not absolutely 
made, he is a cause, that is, created to make, if we may credit 
the ancient prophet whose hymn of creation is the most won- 
derful expression of human genius, unless it be surpassed by 
the proem of St. John’s Gospel, which is a correspondent 
poem, with God for its theme instead of man and nature. 

It was not till the embryo man had become, in one instance 
at least, the fully developed man, that this hymn of the Crea- 
tor was possible. God’s word (revelation of himself) was 
in the world, embodied in the things made from the begin- 
ning, but until it was embodied in a man, free to will, it was 
truth in the form of law only (regulative), not yet in the 
completer form of love (creative). In short, before St. John 
could sing that divine song, he must have seen God in a man, 
full of grace and truth, dwelling among men as a fellow man, 
and overflowing with a power at once sympathetic and 
causal. 
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God created man, male and female (that is, giving and receiv- 
ing equally), to be keepers of each other, and to educate each 
other. They may tempt and fail each other by presumption 
as Eve, and want of self-respect as Adam are represented to 
have done, at the beginning; or may save and redeem one 
another as the cherished son of Mary historically did in a 
measure, and is doing forevermore, by inspiring all who know 
him to educate and redeem each other. 

In coming into relation with infant man to educate him, it 
is indispensable to appreciate his freedom of willing, which is 
a primeval fact, as much as his susceptibility of suffering and 
enjoyment. The educator ought to embody God in a meas- 
ure, and treat the will of the child that is to be educated, on 
the same grand system of respecting individual freedom, as 
must needs flow from Infinite love. Let him clothe law in 
love, and instead of rousing fear of opposition, awaken the 
hope of becoming a beauty-creating and man-blessing power. 

This is the rationale of Froebel’s method of government. 
He assumes that the child is— not to be made by education 
a sensibility, but —an infinite sensibility already, and to be 
vivified into individual consciousness thereof by the knowl- 
edge of nature to which you are to give him the clue; — not 
to be made by your government of him a power of creating 
effects, but already an immeasurable power of creating effects, 
(that is, causal) — of which you are to make him feel responsi- 
ble for, by helping him to get experimental knowledge of the 
laws that obtain in God’s creation. 

For it is knowledge of laws that is the first thing attain- 
able — not knowledge of objects. A child’s senses are the 
avenues of the knowledge of objects; his self-activity is the 
avenue of the knowledge of laws. He must have experi- 
mental knowledge of laws, before he can begin to have 
knowledge of objects, because his impulsive activity is 
the means of developing his organs of sense, by which he 
becomes capable of receiving impressions from objects of 
nature; and his own effective action produces the objects 
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outside of his organs which first command his interested 
attention, and rouse his powers of analysis, or by which his 
powers of analysis are roused through your educating inter- 
vention. 

It is the maternal nursing of body and mind which 
educates the free force within to produce transient effects, 
and finally objects, agreeable to the sensibility. Even before 
the will is educated to causality, it exerts itself, because ex- 
ertion is agreeable to human sensibility, but when left unedu- 
cated the will brings about effects that prove disagreeable 
ultimately, if not immediately, to the xsthetic being, para- 
lyzing it more or less if the organization be feeble; and per- 
verting it when it is strong; in either case, whether crushing 
or exasperating it, producing selfishness, the germ of all evil. 

Thus evil begins in the social sphere, in the disorderly 
action or in the neglect of those who have in charge the 
esthetic free force of the child, compelling it to revolve on 
its own axis in a wild endeavor to obtain the satisfaction of 
its wsthetic nature, which it ought to obtain through the 
generous cherishing action of others’ love, carrying it round 
the central sun in human companionship. The soul instinct- 
. ively expects love, and to do so, and to give love intention- 
ally, is its salyation, its eternal life. There is no signature of 
immortality so sure as the immeasurable craving for love on 
the one hand, and the immeasurable impulse tu love on the 
other hand, which characterizes man; for the satisfaction of 
the craving is no greater-joy than the satisfaction of loving. 

It is because death seems the cessation of relation with our 
kind that it is the king of terrors. When the disease or 
decay of the body curtails relations and makes us solitary, or 
incapable of enjoying relations, it is not dreaded but craved 
as relief. To whomever it scems the beginning of wider re- 
lations, it is hailed as the revealing angel of God. Isolation 
is the horror of horrors. It was one of the primal intuitions 
that “it is not good for man to be alone.” The nurse should 
remember this, and not leave the baby to feel lonely. Every 
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mother and real nurse knows that when the baby begins to 
be uneasy and gives a cry of dissatisfaction, — to come near 
with a smile, to make one’s presence felt by a caressing tone, 
or to take the infant in their arms, will comfort it, bringing 
back the joyful sense of life—a word which signifies active 
relation; — and, in its highest sense, spiritual relation. Life, 
love, and liberty are identical words in their radical ele- 
ments. There is no love without liberty, nor fulness of life 
without love. 

The liberty of man, or his freedom to will, though it gives 
him the power to dash himself against antagonizing law, is 
the proof of infinite love to man in the Creator,—a love 
which must needs outmeasure all the evil he can do himself 
or others; for evil provokes others’ love for our victims, and 
is self-limited, by reason of the pain it brings, sooner or later, 
on him who does it, and the desire for Infinite love which it 
defines and stimulates. 

Man and nature are the contrasts which God connects and 
harmonizes. He presents nature to the mind as immutable 
law, but before the understanding is formed to apprehend 
law, He emparadises the child in the love of the mother. 
In short, the human race embodies love to the soul, before 
the universe, which embodies law, is yet apprehended. The 
heart that apprehends love, is older than the mind which 
apprehends law; and it is because it is so, that man feels 
Jree. When man becomes mere law to man, instead of 
love, he feels he is enslaved. 

These are the most practical truths for the kindergartner. 
If these propositions are truths (and their evidence is the 
explanation they give of the mysteries of sin and redemption, 
both of which are unquestionable facts of human history, 
according to the testimony of all nations), then let her see to 
it, that in her relations with the children of her charge, she 
never so present the law, as to obscure the love, which it is 
the primal duty of men to embody and manifest to each 
other. 
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But, on the other hand, do not keep back the law; for 
the law, too, is one expression of the Creator’s being. What 
is law? It is the order of the beauteous forms of things, 
which, when appreciated as God’s order, becomes a stepping 
stone to his throne. For God proposes to share his throne 
with us, if we may trust another primeval intuition of the 
human mind, viz., that God commands man, male and female, 
that is, men in equal social relation, to “have dominion” over 
all creation, below man. 

The human being not only craves liberty and love in- 
stinctively, but law also; he “feels the weight of chance 
desires,” and “longs for a repose that ever is the same.” 
This is the rationale of Froebel’s method in the occupations ; 
he suggests the child’s action, sometimes by interrogation 
merely, instead of directing it peremptorily. He asks the 
child, when he has done one thing, what is the opposite? 
which itself suggests the combination of opposites, that im- 
mediately produces a symmetrical effect. The child 
enjoys the symmetry all the more, if he feels as if he person- 
ally produced it. This is the secret of his love of repetition. 
He wants to see if by the same means he can again produce 
the same effect. He does the thing again and again, till he 
feels that he does it all of himself. He does not want you 
to help him even with your words (and you never should 
help him except with words). Ifa child acts from a sugges- 
tion, he feels free,— but if he produces the same effect, or a 
similar effect, without your suggestion, he has a still more 
self-respecting sense of power; and his will becomes more 
consciously free the more he chooses to put on the harness of 
order. 

The kindergartener will sometimes have a child put 
under her care whose will has been exasperated by arbitrary 
and capricious treatment, or who has been made to act 
against his inclination till he has reacted, out of pure contra- 
riness,as we say. This contrariness proves that he has been 
outraged ; perhaps in some instances the effect has been pro- 
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duced by not feeding his mind with knowledge of law. 
The very violence of the evil may show that he is an excep- 
tionally fine child, with an enormous sense of power, that he 
does not know what to do with because the proper educa- 
tional influence has failed him. In other cases obstinacy may 
be a reaction against the vicious will of another, who, instead 
of offering him the bread of law, has presented to him the 
stone of his own stumbling. It is indispensable to give the 
child law, as well as love; but when you are doubtful 
whether you can genially suggest the law,— at all events ex- 
press the love; and never substitute for the law your own 
will. The law which produces a good or beautiful effect, is 
God’s will; your will has nothing creative about it; its best 
effect is to stimulate the antagonism of the child’s, when the 
latter is feeble, which it sometimes is by reason of physical 
mal-organization, or by having been crushed by overbearing 
management, or vitiated by selfish caprice. 

I may be told that if Froebel’s education is wholly of a 
genial, coaxing character, it fails of being an image of the 
Divine Providence which is an alternation of attractions and 
antagonisms, speaking now in the music of nature, and now 
in thunders and lightnings, not only cherishing the heart 
with love, but stimulating the will with law; and be warned 
not to enervate the character, by producing an esthetic 
luxury of sentiment, by which the personal being shall stag- 
nate in the worst kind of selfishness—the passive kind. 
This objection might be pertinent, if the Kindergarten were 
to be protracted beyond the era to which Froebel limits it. 
Certainly the time comes, when the finite will should be 
antagonized, if need be, by the law of universal humanity. 
The purest, most loving, most disinterested will known to 
human history, recognized that there might be at least a 
wiser will, not to be doubted as still more loving; and said, 
“Not my will, but Thine be done,”—“Into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit” (my free causal power). But let the 
kindergartener remember she is not infinitely wise and good, 
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and beware of enacting the sovereign judge. There is no 
doubt that an exclusively-cherishing tenderness should be 
the law of the nursery, with no antagonism whatever, be- 
cause at that age it is self-assertion which we wish to develop. 
We therefore act for the infant, having secured his acting 
with us by our genial encouragement. But this is no argu- 
ment for continuing to act for him, when he can act with 
consciousness of an individual life. We must not prolong 
babyhood into the Kindergarten; or, at least, we must begin 
to engraft personal consciousness upon it, by playing little 
antagonisms merely. And so, it is no argument against the 
play of Kindergarten that it does not mature men. Let the 
children play with complete earnestness, and, as Plato says, 
“according to laws,” and they will all the more likely seek 
laws when they come into wider relations. 

The development of the consciousness of man is serial. 
In the nursery we coax the child to exercise the various 
muscles by playfully duplicating their action; we make him 
make believe walk, impressing his senses, as it were, with the 
whole operation as an object. The child first experiences the 
pleasure of movement, then desires to move for the sake of 
renewing this pleasure; then enjoys your helping him to do 
what he has not yet the bodily strength and skill to accom- 

_plish; and finally wills to take up his body and make his 
first independent step. This is the first crisis in the history 
of his individuality, and every mother knows it is the cheer 
of her magnetizing faith that enables him to pass through it. 
He then repeats the action intentionally, simply because he 
can; enjoying the exertion he makes all the more if, by your 
care, he has not begun to walk too soon, and experiences the 
pain of numerous falls, from want of guardian arms and sup- 
porting hands. Such pains disturb and haunt his fancy, and 
dishearten him. Courage and serene joy give strength and 
enterprise to activity. 

The nursery and kindergarten education are the prelimi- 
nary processes which foreshadow all the processes of the 
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Divine Providence. Therefore, even in the nursery we play 
antagonizing processes. We heighten the child’s enjoyment 
by making him conscious of isolation a moment, to restore» 
as it were, with a shout, the delightful sense of relation; and 
the baby likes to have a handkerchief thrown over his head 
unexpectedly, and suddenly withdrawn again and again. So 
we sometimes pretend to let him fall, and just when he is 
about to cry with alarm, catch him again and kiss him. — 

Froebel in his nursery plays has several of this nature; and 
as children grow older they play antagonisms spontaneously, 
which are beneficial just so far as they elicit the conscious- 
ness of individual power; but are harmful if, proceeding too 
far, they show its limitations painfully; and make the child 
feel himself a victim. 

In the Kindergarten season various sensibilities are mani- 
fest that have not shown themselves in the nursery, and 
which are premonitions of the destined dominion over mate- 
rial nature, which at first so much dominates the child, and 
would destroy his body if you did not intervene with your 
loving care. These are to be mothered in the kindergar- 
tener’s heart till they become conscious desires, informing and 
directing his will, which is encouraged and strengthened —if 
it is never superseded by your will — until he shali begin to 
realize his personal responsibility. Then, as he took his body 
into his own keeping when he began to run alone, so now he 
will begin to take his character into his own hands to edu- 
cate, and he will do it all the more certainly and energeti- 
cally, if he feels you to be an all-helping, all-cherishing, all- 
inspiring friend, which you must needs be if you are open to 
feel and wise to know God’s love to you, in making you his 
vicegerent to give glimpses, at least, of the immeasurable 
love of God, in giving the inexorable laws of nature, for the 
fulcrum of the power that He pours into his children, in the 
form of will; and which obeys Him just in proportion as it 
keeps its freedom to alter and alter and alter, till there is no 
longer any evil to be conscious of, and men shall have got the 
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dominion over nature, which consists in using it for all gen- 
erous purposes, in a universal mutual understanding with 
one another. To be in the progressive attainment of this 
high destiny, is the growing happiness of man; a happiness 
which must ever have in it that element of victory, which 
distinguishes the eternal life of Christ from the nirwana of 
Buddha. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PRESENT. 


Turis is the name of the paper, Der Erziehung dei Gegen- 
wart, which was started in Dresden immediately after the 
convention of the General Educational Union (Allgemeine 
Erziehung-Verein), in 1873. Its editors are the school direc- 
tors, G. Kellner and W. Schroeter, of Dresden, assisted by 
Prof. Fichte of Stuttgard, and the Baroness Marenholtz- 
Bulow, whose address, at present, is Luttischauer-Strasse 11, 
Etage II, Dresden. 

The leading article of No. 1 is from the pen of the Bar- 
‘ oness, from which we extract her summing up of the demands 
of the present time. 

“1, Abolition of all slaveries; not only the emancipation 
of the lower classes, and of the majority of the female sex, 
but the freedom of all men from spiritual bondage, and the 
elevation of every individual. 

“2, Political culture, in various degrees and within ascer- 
tained limits, for all, through national education; making 
every one capable of fulfilling the duties of’ a citizen, which 
is the condition of the modern state, and in its turn will se- 
cure to all equality before the law. 

“3, Union of the school for book-learning with the indus- 
trial school; not merely for practical ends, but chiefly because 
manual industry strengthens the moral powers, and leads to 
the culture of the artistic faculties of the working classes; so 
that handicraft and art may be conjoined. For the inevita- 
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ble progress of machinery, which can do all purely mechan- 
ical work, leaves the human hand free to produce, under the 
guidance of the inventive mind, all the artistic work to which 
only the mind is adequate. 

“4, Consideration of the problems of practical life made 
imperative by the times, demands, on the other hand, a glance 
at the development of the race to the higher ideal good of 
life; and, in consequence, of the opposing tendencies that 
have been provoked, calls for a counterweight to the realism 
(or more accurately speaking, dry materialism,) of the age. 
In order to counterbalance the ever-increasing licentiousness 
of youth by the prevailing relaxation of moral principles and 
religion, new measures are to be sought for, awakening relig- 
ious sensibility and conscientiousness. For if these measures 
are not taken, a deeper and deeper sinking into mere sensu- 
ality will necessarily ensue, in consequence of the devotion 
paid to material life and its pleasures. 

“5. In order to put true human culture in the place of 
show-culture, it is necessary to know how to lay a firm, new 
foundation to individual experience and the facts of natural 
life, by which a degree, at least, of one’s own thinking may 
be possible to each one, and empty phrases (phrasenthum) 
may be opposed by something vital. A limitation and sim- 
plification — not an enlargement of book learning for the peo- 
ple’s schools, are means too little understood and practised as 
yet. This requisition is imperative for all grades of society. 

“6. The higher and loftier culture of the female sex, espe- 
cially of those devoted to educational vocations, is one of the 
chief requisites, in order that good and intelligent MoTHERS 
may lay the only sure foundation for the improvement of 
mankind. 

“7, Finally, educational provision must be made for 
improving bodily health on every side, for the seeds of dis-_ 
ease are sown broadcast in the earlier as well as later years, 
by unnatural, unphysiological modes of life. To gain the 
end of both bodily and spiritual health, bodily and spiritual 
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activities must be cultivated in all classes, so that every one 
of the powers of the body and mind shall be exercised with- 
out allowing any circumstances whatever to hinder the union 
of both activities, one alone may not suffice. ‘ Der Erziehung 
des Gegenwart’ seeks to set in operation means that shall 
bring about this reform, for which preceding systems have 
not provided. A few words only may be appropriate here 
on the principle means for accomplishing these ends. 

“All development and unfolding require activity corre- 
sponding with the organism of natural motion, which is 
expressed in circulation and change of material. Activity, 
which touches spiritual development, is the exercise of an 
analagous law. Change of material finds its analogy in the 
spiritual world, in the opposing elements of taking and giving. 
The impressions of the outer world, taken in by the senses, 
are worked into representations in the inner world, in order 
to be given out again through human activity and its works. 
In this exchange of outer and inner activity consists the 
building up of man, and it corresponds to the chemical change 
of material in nature. The law which lies at the root of the 
inevitable facts going out from the self, may be called the law 
of all facts. Froebel uses it for the guidance of childish activ- 
ity, in order to bring this activity up to the point of represen- 
tation and discovery, like the production of animal instincts, 
which also are founded upon law. 

“That the expected result is thereby attained proves the 
justness of the principle, which receives its whole significance, 
first through practical operations, whether Froebel expresses 
his law by the formula ‘the connection of opposites,’ or 
otherwise. As by contrasts (opposites) in every movement, 
that action and reaction are designated; so every thesis 
demands its antithesis, whereby arises synthesis. 

“The principle laid down by Froebel, as the basis of his 
method of education, receives a wider significance by his 
application of it, because it effects the steady connection of 
spiritual and bodily activity, and, even in childhood, brings 
these up to the point of free. creativeness. 
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“The organisms of nature are formed after the general law 
determining each; so the child must form ‘itself out of his 
own being, but that is only possible when his action becomes 
creative, and his works mirror to himself his own individu- 
ality, as works of art are the reflex image of the artist. 

“Thus one of the chief demands of our times is fulfilled ; 
which will ennoble every work, and excite to an activity 
worthy of man, while hand and heart work together, bodily 
and spiritual effort and use are united; the work proceeds 
morally, and is a means of education which is not to be 
gained by mere mechanical activity. 

“Only through the new beginning which is made possible 
by Froebel’s system of education, is the building up of soci- 
ety, according to present needs and conditions, to be attained. 
Only through preparation in earliest childhood on all sides, 
will it be possible that the schools which follow the’ Kinder- 
garten, and the means of education that follow schools, shall 
give the results of well-founded principles and cultivated 
powers in both intellectual and industrial pursuits. 

“For in this manner the elements of knowing and doing 
become the property of all, and means and opportunity are 
offered for the endowment of all, by which still higher know]- 
edge and doing, may be secured for further development.” 


FROEBEL AND PESTALOZZI. 


BY MRS. M. H. KRIEGE,. 


Friepricn Frorsst has been called a pupil of Pestalozzi, 
and, in a limited sense, justly so; for when he was a young 
man, he went to Pestalozzi, as did many others who had 
heard of his new way of instructing, and was very warm in 
praise of him and his method. No doubt he received many 
incitements from him, and confirmation of certain reflections 
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of his own; for Froebel had already thought deeply on the 
subject of education, had even taught and experimented. * 
The originality of his mind, however, led him into an inde- 
pendent road; and we might as well call Raphael a pupil 
of Perugino, as Froebel a pupil of Pestalozzi. Froebel, him- 
self, used to say, “The tree has been my teacher;” and often 
when studying some branch of natural science at the uni- 
versity, he would leave the lecture room, in displeasure, at 
the mode in which the professor was presenting the subject, 
and go to the fields to study flowers and minerals, for hours, 
by himself. But this does not detract from Pestalozzi’s merit. 
Undoubtedly, he was a genius, as well as Froebel. Pesta- 
lozzi had a warm heart for the poor and needy, who were 
growing up, without proper instruction; and, on the other 
hand, stimulated by Rousseau, he recognized how far the cur- 
rent scholarly culture was removed from nature; and how 
little adapted to the wants of the common people, was that 
which the privileged classes were receiving, even if it had 
been attainable. He was aware that the children of the peo- 
ple received their instruction, not by means of books, but 
chiefly by using their five senses; and to meet their wants 
he devised means, through which they might be benefitted 
by what the senses could teach; he taught them to observe, 
and express in language what they had observed. His whole 
method grew out of the necessities of the case. 

Pestalozzi also had the merit of pointing out the impor- 
tance of earliest education, the mighty influence mothers 
have in education. In his book for mothers, “How Gertrude 
Teaches her Children,” he gave “ Hints how mothers may make 
their children observe and speak.” Before his time, the part 
the female sex had taken in education had been underrated 
— hardly recognized ; now, they were first called upon to aid 





* In the year 1805, Froebel went to Yverdun for the first time, on a short visit to 
Pestalozzi. In the year 1808, he went the second time from Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
taking with him two pupils of his own, and stayed several months. 
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in the great work, and to do with self-consciousness and in- 
telligent aim what they had done, as it were, instinctively 
— unnoticed. 

Froebel fully agreed with Pestalozzi in all this. He is 
even more pathetic in his appeals to the whole female sex, 
mothers included, to fit themselves for this high office. His 
ideals of family life, of the brotherhood of the whole human 
family, and of the duties it imposes on all, are expressed in 
his writings, and were impressed on all his pupils. He also 
devised means for the child’s education at an earlier period 
than Pestalozzi did, for Froebel began in its very babyhood. 
(Witness the Miitter and Kése songs, and the notes to each 
song.) Froebel had a deeper philosophic mind than Pesta- 
lozzi. An ardent student of nature and her laws in all de- 
partments of science, he was a student of human nature in 
particular, as it is developed in language and history; and 
the peculiar vivid recollections of his own childhood, his ob- 
servation of other children, and sympathetic knowledge of 
their feelings and cravings, made it easy for him to interpret 
the manifestations of every individual development. 

Locke had attempted to solve this problem in his work on 
the human understanding by viewing children in the light of 
their future manhood, while he did not possess the clew to 
the nature and characteristics of childhood as Froebel had it. 
Thus while psychology had hitherto only treated of mature 
minds, we may say of Froebel, that he gave us a psychology 
of childhood. Thus he recognized what Pestalozzi had over- 
looked, viz., that in every healthy child, there is a strong pri- 
mal instinct to do, to act, to produce; in short, that as human 
beings are the image of their Creator in a finite degree, they 
also possess the impulse and faculty to create, in their finite 
sphere, and that this is expressed in works of convenience 
and beauty, for art also is manifested even in early childhood. 

Pestalozzi recognized the necessity of manual labor, es- 
pecially for the children of the poor, and supplied mechanical 
work, unconnected with thought: while I'roebel found means 
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to unite work and thought, by giving with the material, the 
law which is universal, and underlies all creation (divine as 
well as human), presenting it, at the same time, in a form so 
simple and tangible, that the smallest child in the Kindergar- 
ten can act upon it, without being aware as yet of its uni- 
versality and import, which is, at a later period, revealed to 
him. 

Pestalozzi often said, “I have found the alphabet of know- 
ing, but there ought to be an alphabet of doing.” This Fro- 
ebel has found. As it is not enough to know right from 
wrong, in words, but also to do what is right, and thereby 
train the will; so, for the uses of life, our knowledge should 
be transformed into actions, or, as Froebel has it, “ Children 
should learn by doing.” Hence the great importance Froe- 
bel attaches to childish play, which is the child’s first action ; 
and in utilizing this activity, this play impulse, he aids the 
child to gain a fundamental knowledge of all things, which 
serves as basis to his future acquirements. Thus we see that 
Froebel starts from a different and more central point than 
Pestalozzi, and his scope is more complete and comprehen- 
sive. 

Farther, Pestalozzi demands that the child should make 
his first observations on his own body, while Froebcl demands 
that he should do it by means of his own body; and experi- 
ence shows that, as an object of real study, the outer world 
is by far more interesting to the child, in early age, than his 
own body. Ina preliminary way, he has provided for the 
child’s general knowledge of his body, and its functions, in 
the “ Mutter-Kose Lieder,” in which he shows the baby, learn- 
ing in sweet prattle about its tiny hands and feet, eyes, nose, 
and mouth, as he had observed mothers do; but as an object 
for serious study, he would defer it to a later period. 

In schools where Pestalozzi’s system has been introduced, 
unmodified by Froebel, and carried out without Pestalozzi’s 
spirit of kindness and love to the children, or without under- 
standing of their nature, there is danger that it may become 
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just as dry, lifeless, and unprofitable as any learning by rote; 
that language be cultivated in advance of ideas; that it may 
become an unconnected desultory teaching of heterogeneous 
and far-fetched things; and that children may grow proud 
and self-important, with an idea that they know so much, and 
can use such hard words; while doing as Froebel teaches it, 
with patient trying, keeps away all unhealthy excitement, 
and tends to humility. 

Since, therefore, Froebel’s system embodies all that is sound 
and excellent in Pestalozzi’s ideas, with deeper and more 
comprehensive ones of his own, it is very well justified that 
patriots and scholars like Professor von Fichte, von Leonhar- 
di, and others, demand that it should be made the basis of 
National Education in Germany, and that other countries 
also recognize its excellence, and successful beginnings are 
made to introduce it. The Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, in 
apamphlet entitled “The Kindergarten, the Child’s first 
Workshop,” characterizes the relation Froebel bears to Pesta- 
lozzi, in the following words: 

“Froebel, with his first pupils, sought Pestalozzi at Yver- 
dun, and became highly enthusiastic about him. The studies 
he made there during several months, but especially the per- 
sonal intercourse with this noble man and great genius, made 
a lasting impression on him. Pestalozzi’s mode of instruc- 
tion, his whole system of object teaching served him to com- 
plete his occupation material for early childhood. 

“But it is erroneous to suppose that Froebel’s system pro- 
ceeded out and was a continuation of Pestalozzi’s; on the 
contrary, it is Froebel who furnishes the right beginning, the 
true basis for Pestalozzi’s mode of instruction. Frdéebel has, 
in fact, laid a new basis for the whole realm of education, 
which is in harmony with Pestalozzi’s mode of instruction, 
in which he recognizes se/f-activity as the first educational 
principle. To make this of effect, Froebel has added to ob- 
servation, doing, in order to attain the ability to do, alongside 
with knowing. Instead of the mere mechanical and routine 
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work introduced in Pestalozzi’s school, Froebel demands ar- 
tistic formation and intellectual productive activity, according 
to his fundamental principle, which is—to recognize and 
treat man as a creative being from the very beginning of life. 

“These two educational geniuses of the century comple- 
ment each other, but each has his peculiar starting point, his 
separate region of reformatory activity. 

“ Froebel’s idea is entirely independent of Pestalozzi’s sys- 
tem, originating in himself, a product of his own peculiar 
views of the world (Weltanschauung).” 


AFTER KINDERGARTEN, WHAT? 


Continued from the January number, in which we gave hints for teaching children 
the alphabet, with its original sounds, by writing on the slate words which have 
no uther sounds attached to the letters in them. 


Thus far they have gone by laws. 

The great philologist who suggested to me the idea of pick- 
ing out the phonographic part of English, to present to chil- 
dren at first, gave me a hint of what was to be done next, in 
the answer he made to my question “ How did you learn to 
write English so perfectly, in so short a time?” He replied, 
“The anomalies are so funny.” 

Children having learnt to write words, according to the 
law of similarity, we bring the law of contrast to stimulate 
the memory of exceptions to the phonographic law. It is 
possible to make into groups all the anomalies; the greater 
the anomaly, the smaller the group. For instance, one set of 
anomalies consists of what are called silent letters. We tell 
the children, for instance, “Write the word phthisic.” They 
will write ¢isic, and we will tell them that in all books, it is 
written phthisic. This will surprise them so much that they 
will never forget it; for itis the only word of the kind found 
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in English. The most practical way to proceed, at this stage 
is to give to the children some child’s book, and make the 
groups, as the anomalous words occur in their reading. 

Let the child, for instance, take Monroe’s First Reader. 
He will find that he can read all the sentences with the ex- 
ception of one or two words in each page. The first excepted 
word is see. Perhaps he will call it say-ay; but you will say 
“That is see: whenever you see two éhs together, they al- 
ways sound like th (pronounce it long as in marine, machine). 
On the third page, he will come to the word tree, and here it 
will be well to let him write on his slate a column of words, 
see, tree, free, flee, glee, seed, weed, need, and then let him 
read the column of words in his primer, the group of words 
that are written according to this anomaly. The next anom- 
aly ishe. You can say “Sometimes this sound is represented 
by one e;” and dictate for writing, he, she, me, we; but 
do not include the, as its final letter is always short, and so 
sounds éh. 

The next anomaly he will meet will be eat; and this intro- 
duces him to another group, eat, meat, seat, wheat, beat, feat, 
heat, neat, peat, reach, peach, teach, &c. (See the column.) 

On the tenth page, will come the anomaly of the silent e 
final, in little and love, which will introduce to other groups 
of anomalies. Love belongs to a small group, in which is 
dove, honey, mother, brother, the o sounding like the first 
sound of up. The word ike will have the diphthong written 
by th (not pronounced long, for that would make it as in ma- 
chine), but as the diphthong, ah-ee. 

In this empirical way all the anomalies will be mastered soon. 
The groups of anomalies should be read over and copied 
on separate pieces of paper, and thus words spelt alike will 
be associated in the memory. 

We have taken Munroe’s First Reader for our guide in the 
order of the groups-which make the third part of our primer, 
for we would like to help spread this set of Readers in the 
schools, because the author has made such good sentences 
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for teaching children to read naturally and expressively. It 
is the natural talk of children, and gives images that excite 
interest and suggest the tone and accent and emphasis. 

But though this series is the dest to follow our primer, any 
book that interests the children will do. We have frequently 
taught children to read in Mother Goose. We taught one 
child to read in the Story without an End. The mother of 
Wesley taught all her children to read, by the word method, 
in the book of Genesis. 

To learn by our primer has the advantage of giving a per- 
fect orthography. Of course, there will be no mistake in the 
phonographic words, and the anomalous words direct atten- 
tion to the letters that seem grotesquely out of place, so that 
they are remembered, as my Hungarian friend said, “ because 
they are so funny” in the eyes of the children. Things are 
remembered best which excite emotions. It is therefore a 
good plan to pause on words which have interesting mean- 
ings, and have conversation about their significance, in the 
way the “Record of a School” shows that Mr. Alcott used 
todo. The figurative meanings of words are very interest- 
ing to children, and cultivate their moral and esthetic powers. 


Hursery Department. 


LETTER FROM A FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN. 


Dear Aunt Lizzie: When I write to you about the Kin- 
dergarten, I copy from my Journal, in which I write every 
afternoon, part of the time that Ellen and I spend with papa. 
But there isso much more than I can put into my letter, that 
papa has advised me to skip along from Wednesday to Wed- 
nesday, and tell you what we do with the first Gitt. I have 
told you of two lessons on the colored balls, which Cousin 
Gretchen gave us, just before we began our ball plays, which 
we always have on Wednesday; and now I will tell you the 
third lesson that she gave us. She brought in a rather larger 
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ball than any we had in our boxes; and it was crocheted dif- 
ferently. Imagine the ball divided by six great circles, cross- 
ing each other at one point, or rather at two points, just as 
the meridian lines cross each other at the poles of the ter- 
restrial globe; and then the spaces between worked with six 
colors of worsted,— red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple. 
These can be worked on the ball twice. Cousin Gretchen 
let us each take this ball, one after another, and say one thing 
about it,— whatever came into our heads. There was a 
string at the place where the lines crossed, and when we had 
all looked at it, she took hold of this string, and whirled it 
round, just as fast as she could; and asked us what color it 
seemed to be, while she was whirling it. It certainly did not 
seem to be any one of the six colors: we could hardly see it 
at all, it went so fast, and it seemed whitish. She said if she 
could whirl it fast enough, it would look quite white. Every 
one of us wanted to try to make it look quite white, and she 
let each of us try; but it looked grey when the smaller chil- 
dren whirled it, because they were not strong enough to 
whirl it very fast. Harry asked her what made it look dif- 
ferent, when it was whirling, and when it was still; and she 
asked us all to think of some reason. I said it was the mo- 
tion; and she asked the rest what they thought; and they 
all said just as I did, it was the motion; but Cousin Gretchen 
said the little children were too young to think the reason 
for the difference. However, she would show them that the 
motion was not the reason all by itself. So she distributed 
the six balls of the different colors, with strings to them all, 
and asked the children to whirl them, and see if it altered 
the color; and we found it did not. The red ball looked red, 
both when it was whirling and when it was still; and all the 
rest kept their color. It was only when that ball was whirled 
that had all the colors on it, that whirling made it seem 
white. 

Cousin Gretchen then let us play with the balls awhile, 
tossing them, sometimes from one to the other, as we stood 
in two lines opposite; and sometimes against the wall, catch- 
ing it again; and sometimes down on the floor, catching it 
when it bounded up. We could never catch it, without we 
made it go in a perfectly straight line to the floor or to the 
wall. If we struck it slantways, it would go ¢lear off the 
other way. Cousin Gretchen made Ellen and me stand op- 
posite, and then one of us threw the ball so that it would 
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strike the wall, half-way between us; and then when I threw 
it, it would bound into Ellen’s hands, and when Ellen threw 
it, it would bound into my hands. She told us to tell papa, 
when we went to him in the afternoon, what we had been 
doing, and papa would teach us something about this, which 
the little children were too young to learn; and that he 
would tell us, too, how it was that the particolored ball 
looked white when it was whirled. And papa did give us 
a beautiful lesson ir Mechanics and in Optics; which are the 
names of the science of motions, and the science of seeing. 
And Cousin Ellen, who writes papa’s lessons in her Journal, 
gave a very interesting account of it. But Cousin Gretchen 
said the little children were quite satisfied to know the facts ; 
and she was quite satisfied to have them know them. After 
we had done playing ball in the Kindergarten, that day, we 
eat our luncheons, which were spread out on the table, our 
napkins being our table cloths; and we have to be very care- 
ful lest some of the crumbs should get off on the tables, or 
on the floor. Cousin Gretchen is very particular, too, how 
we behave when we are eating. We talk, and exchange the 
things we have, as we please; but she wants us to be polite, 
as well as kind. She says kindness deserves to wear the 
beautiful dress of politeness; but if we are only polite, and 
not kind, that is hypocritical. We have such a good time, 
that it makes us good-natured, and kind, and polite, without 
much trying; and we never think about the rules, except 
when some one of the children is cross. And Cousin Gretch- 
en says, that when a little child is cross, it is generally be- 
cause he is not well, and we ought to think of that, and so 
be kinder and more patient with him. After luncheon, we 
folded up all our napkins, carefully keeping in all the crumbs 
and the cores of the apples; and then Cousin Gretchen let 
Ellen take them in a large basket, and go and shake them 
out of the door. 

Then we had our sewing, and when any of the children 
got tired,.she began to teach the words of a new song to 
them, and bye and bye, we put away our work, and learnt 
how to sing it; and then we sang other songs that we knew 
before, and Cousin Gretchen let each one of us go out, and 

ut on our things, and come in; and then we became a purl- 
ing river, and went out, flowing all round the garden, before 
we went home, for it was a lovely day. 
Your affectionate 
Fanny. 





